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No doubt the children profited by the dominating force of their father's intellect   A Hebrew and Syriac scholar, he perfected himself in Greek, in  order that he might teach his sons.   All that they learnt of languages, of the fine arts, of mathematics, and  natural science,  until   they  went   to Cambridge,  was   learnt from  him.    My father said  that he  himself received a good  but not   a regular   classical  education.     At any rate  he became an accurate scholar,  the author " thoroughly drummed " into him being Horace; whom he disliked in proportion.    He would  lament, "They use me as   a   lesson-book at  schools,  and  they will call me  * that horrible  Tennyson.'     It  was   not   till many years  after  boyhood that  I could like Horace, Byron  expressed what  I felt, 'Then farewell Horace whom I hated so.'    Indeed   I was so over-dosed with Horace that I hardly do him justice even now that I am old."
The boys had one great advantage, the run of their father's excellent library. Amongst the authors most read by them were Shakespeare, Milton, Burke, Goldsmith, Rabelais, Sir William Jones, Addison, Swift, Defoe, Cervantes, Bunyan and Buffon.
Dr Tennyson's social powers were famous throughout the country side. The tradition lingered long among old barristers that, as young men, when they came to Spilsby on circuit, they were always anxious to persuade Dr Tennyson to dine with them because of his geniality and brilliant conversation.
To this sketch of my grandfather, my uncle Arthur adds a few words.
A scene conies before me of Frederick, Charles and Alfred having a regular scrimmage with lesson-books, and of my father suddenly coming round the corner. I didn't wait to see what happened, but bolted; our father's tall form appearing was generally at such moments the signal for a regular " scatter," but,